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CHARLES’ SURPRISE. 


BY- 


Joseph B. Simms. 


LDVILLE, a 
large, prosper¬ 
ous, New Eng¬ 
land town, sit¬ 
uated on the 
seacoast, over¬ 
looking a tine 
harbor which 
extends well 
into the land, 
and which af¬ 
fords shelter to 
the many ships which daily lay at anchor on its 
quiet waters, is the scene of our story. 

Charles Grey did not live in the busiest part of 
the town. But if you should pass through Main 
street until you came 
to the wharves, then 
turn to your left and 
follow the shore for 
about half a mile, 
you would come to a 
group of fishermen’s 
cottages. In the 
midst of these stands 
the home in which 
Charles was born, and 
in which he lived 
during most of his 
boyhood days. His 
father had been a 
fisherman until he 
entered the United 
States marine service, 
which kept him away from home the greater part 
of the time. Charles, his mother, and sister, com¬ 
posed the little group that sat around the sitting- 
room table every night, to read and tell stories of 
shipwrecked sailors, or strange islands that had 
been discovered long after Columbus set sail from 
the Old World. But Charles had a favorite occu¬ 
pation of his own: he was always drawing pic¬ 
tures. 

The margins of his arithmetic were covered 
with ships, birds, heads, and other objects; so 
were his other books, the desk he studied at in 


_The boys agree to go into some lcind of business together. 


school, the floor about his seat, and every other 
inch of space that pencil or pen could touch. 
Charles was a born artist. He lacked instruction 
in the finer technicalities of the art of drawing, 
but in sketching from nature he was always true 
to his su ject, and showed that skill in the treat¬ 
ment of his designs which only a person endowed 
with artistic gifts could do. 

Charles had a desire to go abroad to study art, 
but the expense was more than his parents could 
afford. It used to be his one absorbing dream to 
plan how he might earn the money necessary to 
pay his way to Europe. His plans, however, were 
mostly visionary. His first one, which he had 
since abandoned, seemed to be the least feasible 
of all. A rich resident of Oldville had bequeathed 
a sum of money to the town, the interest of which 
was to be given as a yearly scholarship to the 
smartest pupil of the high school. If Charles had 
been smart enough to win the scholarship it would 
have nearly supported him in Europe. But there 
were smarter pupils who could, with less applica¬ 
tion, master their 
daily lessons, and 
stand at the head of 
the class. When 
Charles got a perfect 
mark in algebra or 
history, it was after 
he had spent long, 
tiresome hours over 
his lessons the night 
before. But Joe 
Burehart could at¬ 
tend some entertain¬ 
ment in the evening, 
glance over his al¬ 
gebra fifteen minutes 
before school began 
the next day, and get 
all his examples right. And Bertha Flint could 
get her history lesson while walking to school, the 
same lesson it took Charles several hours to 
master at home. That is why Charles decided not 
to try for the prize next year, his last year at the 
high school. 

It was now the last of June, the examinations 
were over, and Charles was free to do what he 
pleased. He enjoyed sailing on the bay with his 
friend Will Brown, a trusty partner in every new 
adventure. The first day after school had closed 
they went off on a fishing trip, taking Will’s small 
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brother along with them. The boys had excep¬ 
tionally good luck that day, and after catching a 
basket of mackerel they rowed into shallow water 
along the shore and rested their oars that they 
might talk over plans for the coming weeks. 

Since Will Brown was as anxious to make some 
money during the vacation as Charles, the con¬ 
versation at once took a financial turn, and the 
boys agreed to go into some kind of business 
together. It was hard to decide what kind of 
business it should be, for like all young adven¬ 
turers they wanted to undertake nothing that did 
not bring them large returns from the start. 
Then they had no capital to invest, which made 
the situation somewhat embarrassing. 

“I have it at last!” cried Charles, after some 
moments of meditation. “We are all born fisher¬ 
men. Our parents and relatives have gained 
their livelihood on the sea, and why should we not 
do the same ? Let’s go into the fish business. It 
will not cost us a cent for our stock. All we have 
to do is to come here and pull it out of the sea by 
the basket full.” And to corroborate his state¬ 
ment he pointed to the basket of fish which they 
had just caught. His two friends were dazzled 
by the brilliancy of the scheme. Will Brown was 
willing to become one of the partners, and his 
small brother, scarcely old enough to invest any 
capital in the business, deemed it an honor to be 
chosen head office boy. 

“But Charles,” at length interrupted Will 
Brown, “you forgot to mention the cost of count¬ 
ers, scales, and all those other things that one in 
business must have. I only have five dollars in 
money to put into the business, and that will not 
buy much.” 

“Five dollars !” exclaimed Charles. “How did 
you ever get so much money ? Why, five dollars 
would furnish a store twice as large as the one we 
need. As for the counter, I have some strong 
boards at home, and two barrels to rest them on, 
and a large box for the ice chest, a pair of fish 
scales father used to use, but now lying idle on 
the shelf, some knives, a hammer, stationery, and 
a door mat. With these we can start business and 
make a good appearance.” 

Everything but the barrel counter pleased Will 
Brown, so Charles agreed to buy the stock for a 
substantial table, and throw in scales, stationery, 
door mat, etc. if Will would put in the five dollars 
for a reserve fund, in case ready cash was at any 
time necessary. 

The new scheme seemed so fruitful a one that 
the boys expected to get rich before the vacation 
was over, sell out the store in the early part of 
September, and retire from active business life 
during the next few years. Then Charles could 
go abroad to study art and thus satisfy his longing 
desire. In their hasty planning, however, our 
young adventurers had overlooked a few obstacles 
which would inevitably stand in the way of their 


progress; and if they were not brave, prevent 
them altogether from putting into execution 
their new-born plans. 

(Concluded in next number.) 

The Latest Wheel. 

The “Sociable Bicycle” is the latest novelty of 
the wheel. Upon it two persons can sit side by 
side and enjoy a friendly chat as they speed over 
the ground. 

The machine resembles an ordinary bicycle 
except that it has two saddles, and on either side 
of the front wheel a pair of pedals for each rider. 

Should ope rider weigh less than the other, the 
saddle bar can be so adjusted as to maintain the 
equilibrium. 

As in the tandem bicycle one pair of pedals can 
at any time be made to do all the- work. 


BOOKS, BOOKS. 

Bead our special offers in choice Books 
to new subscribers to our paper. 


For One Yearly Subscri¬ 
ber at 35 Cents, 

We give free any one of 
the following paper books 



For One Yearly Subscri¬ 
ber and 10 cents extra for 
postage, etc., we give any of 
the following books bound in 
cloth. 



Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Haw¬ 
thorne’s Wonder Book for Boys 
and Girls; Around the World 
in Eighty Days, by Verne; The 
Cabin Boy ; Cricket on The 
Hearth, by Dickens ; Master of 
Ballantrae, by Stevenson; The 
House of Seven Gables, by Haw¬ 
thorne; The Sketch Book by 
Irving; Twice Told Tales, by 
Hawthorne 

Also the following histories by 
Yonge: 

Young Peoples* Hist, of PRANCE; 

Young Peoples’ Hist, of GER- 
MANY. 

Also, Jules Verne’s exciting 
novel, TWENTY THOUSAND 
LEAGUES UNDER THE SEAS. 

Book of Opera Music, 

160 large pages, piano & 
vocal score. This is the 
famous opera “Fanchon- 
ette ” by G. Serpette. 

For One Yearly Sub¬ 
scriber and 5 cents extra 
for postage. 

For 3 subscribers we will give you the paper free 


Boys’ Outdoor Sports, by 
Uncle John ;Robinson Crusoe; 
Parlor Book of Magic; Ama¬ 
teur Amusements; Stanley in 
Africa. 

For One Yearly sub¬ 
scriber and 6c. for postage, 
etc., we 
give 
FREE 
this fine 
cloth- 
hound 
DIC¬ 
TION¬ 
ARY of 
the 
ENG¬ 
LISH 
Laaguags. 

Over 
30,000 

Words defined. 

For One Yearly Sub¬ 
scriber and 1 Cent Extra 

3Genuine INDIAN ABBOW HEADS from 
North Carolina, or Sold Post Paid for 
14 Cents. 
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A Little Boy in a Yery Strange Place. 

Written for The Youth’s Comrade. 

L ITTLE Joe, a boy with a dirty face, and dressed 
in a suit of clothes to match, stood, one cold 
December evening, before the large, magnifi¬ 
cent palace known as the Royal Club House. Out 
through the windows of the Club shone the daz¬ 
zling light of a thousand candles, almost carrying 
with it warmth into the street below. A line of 
empty carriages stood silently along both sides of 
the avenue, and every now and then a new span 
of horses brought some wealthy lord and his lady 
up to the palace door. Little Joe was amazed. 
A score of ushers, footmen, and police kept the 
curious crowd of lookers-on from the spacious 
steps leading to the main entrance of the house, 
and by so doing enabled the members of the Club, 
all of whom belonged to the nobility, to enter 
without hindrance from the assembled crowd. 

The Club of which I must now give a' brief 
description, met every month and held a reception 
exclusively to members and their families. It 
was a secret organization, and had much to do with 
the taxes levied upon the poor, and some other 
matters under state control. For this reason no¬ 
body who did not belong to the nobility was 
allowed to join. Should an outsider steal into 
the Club when in session, he would surely have to 
pay a penalty. He might be sentenced to death 
by any member of the Club and hanged the next 
day without a public trial; or he might suddenly 
disappear from the community and never he heard 
of afterwards. 

Joe was a very small boy, but he remembered 
hearing his poor parents complain of the rich no¬ 
bility, and of their secret Club from which no 
intruder ever returned. He longed to know 
something of the strange fairyland inside the 
palace, a mere glimpse of which he caught through 
the window. After awhile Joe started home for 
supper, but he would have much preferred a col¬ 
lation at the palace to a bowl of hasty-pudding 
and milk at home. After he had gone a short 
distance his attention was drawn to a red card 
lying in the middle of the street. When he picked 


it up he found it was an invitation to the grand 
reception of the Royal Club. Some unfortunate 
noble had doubtless lost it from the carriage win¬ 
dow while riding to the Club. Little Joe could 
now satisfy his curiosity, if he liked, and get his 
fill of ice cream, cake, and fruit; but it might 
prove an expensive meal for him in the end. Joe 
had a remarkable appetite for dainty dishes, so 
he decided to attend the reception and pass him¬ 
self off for a personage of the highest rank. At 
first, however, he went home to put on his Sunday 
clothes and tell his parents where he proposed to. 
spend the evening. His home did not much 
resemble the residence of a noted lord, such as he 
now imagined himself, for it was the meanest 
hovel on the street known as Paupers’ Lane. 

Not finding his parents in, he told his little 
sister that he was going to spend the evening at 
the club, but that be would not be gone late, and 
might bring home some fancy cakes for her if she 
would be a good girl and not cry while he was 
away. 

When Joe reached the Royal Club he presented 
bis ticket to the door-keeper and was ushered in¬ 
side together with a number of well-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen. 

The sweet strains of music, the odor of roses, 
the sparkling chandeliers, and gay costumes of 
men, women, and children, almost dazzled little 
Joe when he entered the grand reception hall. 
But remembering that it would be an unpardon¬ 
able offence if he were to betray his identity, he 
assumed the air of one accustomed to such things, 
and sauntered through the room in search of the 
banquet hall. Before he had gone very far he 
was met by a fat- gentleman who offered him his 
hand and exclaimed :— 

“Well, if here isn’t little Lord Whitecap. Yes 
I knew it were you the moment you entered the 
hall. You havn’t changed a bit since I last saw 
you You have been away from us a long time, 
and I trust you have had a good time during your 
journey abroad. Let me see,— it was Egypt you 
were to visit. A delightful land ; did yon not find 
it so ?” 

Joe, in a worse state of confusion than ever, did 
not. know what reply to make to his questioner; 
but thinking that the least said would he the best 
for him, replied that Egypt was certainly a very 
fine country. 

“And your father did not come to night?” Con¬ 
tinued the fat gentleman, patting Joe on the 
shoulder. 

% 

Joe said that his father was unable to be present 
at the reception. The fat gentleman said he' 
trusted Lord whitecap Senior was not ill that 
evening. Joe replied that his father was quite 
well. 

Just then a lord and his lady passed by, but the fat 
gentleman stopped them to make them acquaint¬ 
ed with little Lord Whitecap. They were both 
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pleased to see him after his long journey ; so were 
several others who happened around just then. 

Joe thought that the prospects of his getting into 
the banquet hall were becoming less favorable 
every moment, for by this time a score of people 
wanted to see him to enquire about his folks and 
the long journey they were supposed to have taken. 
It also became more and more difficult to answer 
the many questions that were put to him, and he 
thus longed to be out on the street again where he 
could do as he pleased. Yes, little Joe could hold 
his ground no longer. He knew that detection 
would be inevitable if he remained another hour 
in the house. He decided to make one more at¬ 
tempt to baffle his listeners, and then retire with 
all possible haste. 

Now r Joe’s parents, as we know, were poor people, 
and thus if it were possible for him on this occa¬ 
sion to raise a little money to help them, his time 
at the Club would not be idly spent. But it would 
not do to tell them that his parents were £soor ; that 
would be giving himself away at once. So he began : 

“Before I came here to-night I visited a poor 
family w r ho live in the meanest part of our town. 
If I were to tell you of their sufferings it would 
make you feel very sad ; but I do not wish to inter¬ 
fere in this way with any of your pleasures to¬ 
night. One thing alone I will say: they have a 
little girl wdio is too lovely to live in such a mean 
place. If you could once see her beautiful face 
you wmuld not wonder that I have almost fallen 
in love with her. To-night I promised to bring her 
something to make her happy. She is very fond 
of music, and I wish it were in my power to edu¬ 
cate her in the art, and give her everything her 
heart desired.” 

Joe in making this speech really had in mind 
his dear little sister whom, you will remember, he 
promised something good on his return home. 

These remarks pleased the fat gentleman w T ho 
said it was rediculous for a young lord to fall in 
love with a poor girl so much below his rank, how¬ 
ever attractive she might be. The ladies, however, 
were very much moved and suggested that a con¬ 
tribution be taken up to educate the little lady so 
highly spoken of by his lordship. Even the fat 
• gentleman agreed to contribute fifty francs 
toward the plan, and a number of other gentlemen 
each put in as much. The ladies also gave liberally, 
all tossing their coin into Joe’s hat which was held 
out before them. The money was hastily counted. 
It amounted to several hundred dollars, a little 
fortune in Joe’s eyes, but only a trifle to his weal¬ 
thy contributors. Now Joe intended to leave the 
house and make for home. After bidding his hap¬ 
py friends good night he slipped into the banquet 
hall, however, to get a taste of the good things. 
No sooner had he reached the hall than he heard 
the servants announce the arrival of Lord White- 
cap and family. The real family of Whitecaps 
had come, which made Joe tremble with fear. ,No 
time could be lost. Joe did not even stop for his 


ice cream, but ran for the back door. Finding it 
locked he jumped through an open window and ran 
all the w T ay home without stopping. When he 
threw down on the table, before his parents, all 
the coin he had collected, you may imagine, bet¬ 
ter than I can describe, their joy. It was his sis¬ 
ter’s money, but she was willing it should be used 
for the benefit of all. So Joe’s adventure that 
night proved a profitable one despite the risks it 
incurred. 

EASY EXPERIMENTS IN ELECTRICITY 

W HAT Electricity is nobody has yet been a- 
ble to explain. We see the effects it pro¬ 
duces, and measure its force by means of 
these effects, but the hidden cause of them all re¬ 
mains as yet a mystery. 

When we start a ball to rolling, we say that the 
ball has motion; but we are unable to explain 
what motion is. Now electricity is a peculiar kind 
of motion, and is related to the other physical 
forces such as heat, light, mechanical and chemi¬ 
cal energy. Since this kind of motion called elec¬ 
tricity travels so swiftly over our telegraph wires 
we call it a “current,” or the “electric fluid,” but 
it is, of course, no more a liquid than a solid. 

There are various ways of generating the elec¬ 
tric current. For small, experimental work the 
battery is commonly used. The Leclanche battery 
which rings most of our electric bells is composed 
of a stick of carbon surrounded by a dry composi¬ 
tion of powdered carbon and black oxide of man¬ 
ganese. A porous cup contains these ingredients, 
and the carbon thus arranged forms what is 
known as the positive pole of the battery. A rod 
of amalgamated zinc is used for the negative pole ; 
and both poles are dipped into a solution of sal- 
ammoniac. A glass jar holds the solution, and of 
course the two poles as thus described. It is to 
these poles that the circuit wires are attached, the 
current passing out of the carbon, or positive pole, 
and returning through the zinc. 

A battery even more powerful than the Leclan¬ 
che can be made for a small expense by anyone 
wishing to do experimental work in electricity. 
This battery is known as the “bichromate of pot¬ 
ash battery” and is made as follows : 

Procure a quart preserving jar, a large cork to 
fit it or a thick pasteboard cover, two flat sticks of 
carbon, a flat piece of zinc, amalgamated if possi¬ 
ble, and some copper wire. Bore a hole through 
one end of your zinc and attach a wire to it. Let 
this wire extend through the center of the cork 
that the zinc plate may hang inside the jar. In 
the same way suspend the two carbons, placing 
one on each side of the zinc and keeping them all 
apart from one another. 

The jar is now to contain the following solution : 
Bichromate of potash 4 ounces, dissolved in the jar 
filled about two-thirds with water, to which is then 
slowly added one pound of strong sulphuric acid. 
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If all the acid is poured in at once the liquid will 
get too hot. Sulphuric acid should he handled 
with great care as it burns the flesh if spilled on 
any part of the body. When once mixed with the 
water, however, it can be handled without danger. 
The two carbon poles are joined together at the 
top with a short copper wire, and in the middle of 
this wire is attached one end of the circuit wire. 

The other end of this circuit wire is attached to 
the rod or wire suspending the zinc plate ; and 
w r hen this is.done the battery is complete and in o- 
peration. By cutting the circuit wire in two and 
holding the severed ends near one another until 
they almost touch, a spark of electricity is seen, 
and when the zinc and carbon plates are large e- 
nough, one receives a shock by holding an end of 
the wire in each hand. The current then has to 
pass through the body to complete the circuit. 

When the battery is not in use the zinc plate has 
to be taken out of the acid. By joining several 
batteries together a powerful current may be pro¬ 
duced, sufficient to run a small motor or light an 
incandescent lamp. 

Care should be taken in joining several batteries 
in a series to make all the connections right. Sup¬ 
posing we join one end of the circuit wire to the 
carbon in battery number 1; the zinc in the same 
battery must then be connected, by means of a 
short wire, to the carbons in battery number 2. 
Zinc in number 2, again, to carbons in 3, and so 
on. After we have connected all the cells in this 
way we join the other end of our circuit wire to 
the zinc in the last cell, or battery, and in this way 
make a circuit which includes all the cells. 

A simple experiment in electricity may be per¬ 
formed by rubbing vigorously with the hand or 
some woolen fabric a large sheet of strong wrap¬ 
ping paper until it clings to the table on which it 
has been placed. It is then raised from the table 
by two corners, and a bunch of keys placed in the 
center of the sheet. When anyone brings his fin¬ 
ger near the keys there is a brilliant dash of light. 
The dryness of the weather has much to do with 
the success of this experiment. 

A n electrophorus is a machine to excite electric¬ 
ity by means of induction. We will now explain 
how to make one. Place a japanned tea tray, a- 
bout twelve to sixteen inches long, on top of two 
goblets, and cut a piece of thick, strong paper to a 
convenient size to lie in the bottom of the tray. 
On two opposite ends of this paper attach, by 
means of sealing wax, a small strip of paper. The 
two strips thus affixed serve as handles for raising 
the paper from the pan. 

Over a bright fire you then heat well your sheet 
of paper and at once place it on a wooden' table. 
There it is well rubbed with a hard, dry clothes- 
brush, after which it is placed on the tray. The 
tray is touched with the finger and the sheet of 
paper raised up. If anyone at this moment brings 
his finger near the tray a spark will shoot from it. 

Electricity is stored up in jars like fruit or veg¬ 


etables. A Leyden jar, which holds the electric 
fluid can be made out of a tumbler by filling it two- 
thirds full of iron shot, and planting a spoon in the 
middle. When you wish to charge this “jar” 
work the electrophorus in the manner we have ex¬ 
plained above, one operator touching the edge of 
the tray and raising the paper, the other holding 
the glass tumbler by the bottom and bringing it 
in contact with the tray. Electric sparks flash be¬ 
tween the edge of the tray and the top of the spoon 
which is to receive the electric fluid. After this 
operation is repeated several times the jar be¬ 
comes heavily charged with electricity as can be 
proved by putting your finger near the spoon han¬ 
dle, and feeling a slight shock pass through the 
hand. 

Next month we shall try to have something fur¬ 
ther to say on this interesting subject of electricity. 

PAPER BALLOONS. 

ID you ever try to make a paper balloon ? No ? 
Well just try one next vacation, and on a 
calm evening send it up into the clouds. 
You cannot go with it, but it will give you as 
much pleasure to stand on “terra firma” and watch 
it rise up, up, above your head, and then sail off, 
over the hills. 

Out several sheets of good tissue paper into oval¬ 
shaped pieces resembling the coverings of the sec¬ 
tions of an orange. Glue these pieces together so 
that they will form a hollow sphere, open on the 
bottom. A piece of ribbon bound around this aper¬ 
ture protects the balloon from the flames of the 
lamp you must next construct. A basket made of 
very fine wire is first suspended from this opening, 
and inside the basket some rags dipped in oil are 
set on fire. The balloon becomes inflated with 
hot air in this way, and being lighter than the sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere, slowly begins to rise. Bas¬ 
ket and all go up together, the lighted rags serv¬ 
ing as a torch. 

These balloons may be made in all sizes, but the 
larger the balloon the heavier should be the bas¬ 
ket which serves as ballast. 


The Magicians Generosity. 

The magician, when he presents you with a 
coin, has a small piece of beeswax stuck to his 
thumb. He places the coin in your hand and 
presses it hard against your palm, all the while 
looking you in the face and talking to you to de¬ 
tract your attention. When he removes his finger 
the coin sticks to it, but you still have the sensa¬ 
tion caused by his pressing the coin against your 
hand, and imagine the coin there. He then tells 
you that you may keep the coin, but when you o- 
pen your hand where is it ? 

Do not fail to read over our premium offers on 
last page of this paper. They are all free. 
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GREAT SHIP DUELS. 


THRILLING ENCOUNTERS AT SEA BE¬ 
TWEEN SINGLE VESSELS. 


Paul Jones' Fight With the Serapis a 
Masterpiece—English View of Lawrence's 
Battle—Deeds of American Tars In 1812. 
The Age of Steam and Ironclads. 

[Copyright, 1896, by American Press Associa¬ 
tion. Book rights reserved.] 

INGLE ship 
duels may be sup¬ 
posed to belong 
to the past. The 
navies of today 
are preparing to 
fight in squad¬ 
rons and if pos¬ 
sible decide a 
war in one en¬ 
counter. In mod¬ 
ern sea battles it 
often happens 
that two ships 
engage in a duel, 
but they are sel¬ 
dom left to fight 
it out, as is the 
case when the meeting is a chance one 
between cruisers on the wide sea. Dur¬ 
ing the past 100 years there have been a 
good score of great ship duels, and the 
vessels of this republic have a share in 
the glory of at least half of them. It is 
more than a century since Paul Jones 
set the fashion of a bulldog clinch, 
fought to a finish. His example aroused 
a new spirit in all the navies of the 
world. Neither the Bonhomme Bichard 
nor the Serapis was alone when the en¬ 
gagement began off Flamborough Head 
Sept. 28, 1779, but the consorts of each 
kept at a distance until the two chief 
antagonists fought it out with tolerably 
fair play. 

The Bonhomme Riohard and the 
Serapis mane uver ed _and exc han ged 


broadsides for an hour before they closed 
in that remarkable death grapple which 
lasted until the Englishman could fight 
no longer and struck his colors. The 
ships ran afoul of each other twice, and 
the second time Jones lashed the head¬ 
gear of the enemy to his own mizzen¬ 
mast. From that time on the battle was 
one of the utmost savagery. The Serapis 
tried to escape the terrible embrace, but 
could not break nor cut the lashings. 
The Richard fought until she was actu¬ 
ally sinking at the time the Serapis 
struck. 

The English do not count the battle 
between the Bonhomme Richard and 
the Serapis among the remarkable ship 
duels of the age. They consider that be 
tween the Shannon and the Chesapeake 
the greatest on record. Is this because 
their ship won? Nineeten years after 
the affair off Flamborough Head the 
English were again beaten in two naval 
duels. The French were the victors. 

In 1798 the British ship Leander of 
Nelson’s fleet struck to the Genereaux 
after five hours’ battle, and later in the 
same year the Ambuscade was captured 
by the Bayonnaise. 

Our own war with France in 1799- 
1800 was marked by two spirited duels 
in which the same ship won imperish¬ 
able glory for the gallant new navy. In 
February, 1799, the Constellation, Cap¬ 
tain Truxton, with 88 guns and 309 
men, fought the Insurgente, 40 guns 
and 409 men, in West India waters. 
The Insurgente was one of the fastest 
ships afloat and as good at fighting as 
at sailing. Drifting abeam the vessels 
exchanged broadsides for some time. 
Truxton’s ship suffered in her rigging, 
and he answered with well aimed hull 
shots. Finally, after a couple of rak¬ 
ing broadsides, the Constellation was 
brought across the stern of the Insur¬ 
gente, where her full batteries could rake 
the enemy lengthwise. Before the guns 
opened the Frenchmen hauled down the 
fcrionlor. 


A year later Truxton chased a French 
ship along the coast of Mexico for 36 
hours and caught up with her off Gua¬ 
dalupe about 8 o’clock one evening. She 
proved to be the Vengeance. The vessels 
ran side by side, at times only a pistol 
shot apart, fighting vigorously. The 
Vengeance had 26 guns in a broadside. 
At the end of five hours the Constella¬ 
tion loab her mainmast, and the French 
ship, with spars intact, ran off. bhe 
had received over 200 shots in her hull, 
but was built to stand such terrible cut¬ 
ting. Her crew lost 210 in action. 

Nelson lost his life at Trafalgar while 
his flagship was lashed to the French 
Redoubtable in an embrace like that of 
the Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis. 
They fell out of line fighting, and when 
the Redoubtable struck she had lost 522 
men killed and wounded out of 640 en¬ 
gaged. But one of her riflemen had 
killed the great Nelson while the ships 
struggled in that savage embrace. 

Trafalgar was fought in 1805. The 

great fame of its hero, with his bold 
methods of fighting ship against ship, 
had aroused the spirit of sailors the 
world over. Nelson taught his captains 
to lay their vessels on board the nearest 
enemy singly and fight to the death. 
American tars had their chance to emu¬ 
late his deeds in the war of 1812, and 
with one exception carried off the hon¬ 
ors in every single ship content of note. 

The first year of the war closed with 
three rousing single ship victories to 
the credit of American sailors. Two 
were won by the Constellation (Old 
Ironsides). In her fight with the Guer- 
riere the Constitution was actually en¬ 
gaged but 30 minutes. The battle was 
settled by musketry fire after the Guer- 
riere got afoul of the Constitution. Both 
crews attempted boarding, but were re¬ 
pelled by small arms. At last the ships 
separated, and the Constitution stood 
under the lee of the Guerriere, ready to 
blow her out of water. Then the Briton 
struck. 

The fight with the Guerriere took 
place off Newfoundland, with Hull on 
the American deck. Soon afterward 
Bainbridge sailed the gallant ship to 
southern waters and closed the year 
with a brilliant victory over the Java, 
another of England’s best frigates. 
Bainbridge won the fight by closing 
with the Java and tearing her sides 
open with hull shots. During the year 
the Wasp defeated the Frolic in a duel 
that ended in 48 minutes. 

In the second year of the war the 
British gained their one great victory, 
the Shannon over the Chesapeake, the 
duel they call the most renowned on 
record. It was a duel with all the odds 
against the American ship, but Law¬ 
rence boldly offered J^is antagonist a 
fair yardarm and yardarm 'battle. 
“Fight her till she strikes or sinks I” 
was his command as he went below 
mortally wounded. His appeal, “Don’t 
give up the ship!” was made when she 
was already lost, for the action lasted 
only 15 minutes. Out of a crew of about 
200 Americans, who stood to the guns, 
146 were killed or wounded. 

Steam power naturally developed the 
idea of using war vessels as battering 
rams as well as floating batteries. Then 
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came the metal shield for close fighting. 
The Merrimao and Monitor fight stands 
easily at the head cf duels between iron¬ 
clads. It lasted three hours and a half, 
ending in a draw. 

In the Kearsarge and Alabama duel 
there was a closing, both ships depend¬ 
ing upon gunnery. It was a duel at long 
range. The ships moved in a circle sev 
eral hundred yards apart. Shells were 
used chiefly, the object being to explode 
them inside the enemy’s ship. On board 
the Alabama ihe havoc caused by the 
shells was awful and destroyed both 
ship and crew. 

Twice during the Chilean war with 
Peru single ship duels took place, once 
between first class ironclads. The fa¬ 
mous Peruvian ironclad Huascar won her 
lamels in a duel with the wooden ship 
Esmeralda which lasted two hours. The 
Huascar disabled the Esmeralda with a 
800 pound shell which wrecked her en¬ 
gines and machinery. She sank with 
her flag in place and all her guns blaz¬ 
ing at the enemy. 

Another day the Huascar encountered 
the Blanco Encalda and Cochrane, sister 
ships of treble the tonnage and several 
times the power of the Peruvian. They 
were also better armed and more heavily 
armored. After some long range work, 
in which the Huascar was outdone, her 
commander closed with the Cochrane 
and tried to ram the monster. The fight 
was ended by a terrible bombardment. 
Finding his case hopeless, the only sur¬ 
viving officer of the Huascar ordered 
the valves opened to sink his gallant 
ship. Before it was accomplished Chil¬ 
ean boarders stopped the work with 
drawn revolvers and secured the prize, 
which is au ornament to their navy to¬ 
day. 

Five years ago the Blanco Encalda 
went down in a true torpedo attack, a 
single ship against two. The cruiser 
Condell struck the Blanco with one tor¬ 
pedo at 110 yards and another at 65. 
She was struck amidships by one from 
the Lynch, and two minutes later foun¬ 
dered and carried down 200 people. 

George L. Kilmer. 


Six Weeks Without a Drink. 

An incident that shows the wonderful 
power sheep possess of living for a long 
time without water is reported from 
Inverness-shire. About seven weeks ago 
three sheep were missed from the farm 
of Balsparden, Ardersier. Every effort 
was made to find them, but without suc¬ 
cess. A few days ago, however, a barley 
Itack was taken down, and the missing 
animals were discovered imprisoned in 
the wooden framework in the center. 
They had subsisted for more than six 
weeks on barley alone. One has since 
died.—London Chronicle. 


In the Nursery. 

Shivering fits are the earliest indica¬ 
tions of many serious diseases and should 
never be disregarded. 

Whole wheat bread is more digestible 
and nourishing than any other kind. 

Stale bread is better than new for chil¬ 
dren, as the gluten is more thoroughly 
masticated before swallowing. 

The bodies of children should be as uni¬ 
formly clothed as possible in the place of 
wearing many thicknesses of clothing in 
one part and but one layer in another. 



GRAFTING FRUIT TREES. 

Quickest Iletliod of Changing a Worthless 
Tree Into a Good One. 

Here is the Ohio Farmer’s plan for 
grafting worthless apple, peach and pear 
trees: 

The scions may be cut from the trees 
any time in March or April, and should 
bo taken from the outer and upper 
branches of trees that are known to pro¬ 
duce only the very best. After cutting 
the sprouts, lay them in a cool, damp 
place, or tie in bundles. Label in all 
cases, and cover the lower ends with 
soil. They may be kept any length of 



VARIOUS STAGES IN GRAFTING, 
time in good condition, or you may cut 
from one tree and graft into another the 
same day, until the buds are too far ad¬ 
vanced. It is easier to work those which 
have been cut several days or weeks, as 
the buds are not so liable to be broken 
off in handling, or in waxing. 

Cherries should be cut and grafted 
very early, pears next, then app’es, and 
last plums. On a warm, pleasant day, 
anytime between March 15 and May 15, 
the work may be done. Take your 
hatchet and saw, the former to cut away 
limbs that may be in the way, the lat¬ 
ter to saw off the stock or limbs which 
are to receive the scions. Hold the limb 
firmly with one hand, and with the oth¬ 
er saw off, being careful not to loosen 
the bark. Saw off all that you intend to 
graft in half a day before you quit. 
Next, with your knife and hatchet split 
the ends of the stocks for two or three 
inches, as in Fig. 1. Now take the 
sprouts and cut out a section from the 
center containing two or three buds, as 
in Fig. 2, and with a very sharp knife 
trim each side of the lower end for 
about one inch, as in Fig. 3. 

After preparing as many as you need 
to fill all the stubs, go to each and with 
hatchet or hammer drive the little iron 
wedge or chisel in the center of each 
sawed off stock, as in Fig. 4, far enough 
to allow end of the limb, and with the 
fingers bring a portion down over the 
split so as to cover it completely. The 
wax must be made so that it will ad¬ 
here to the wood. Otherwise it will be¬ 
come separated and allow the air to dry 
up the scion. 

Pears may be grown by grafting upon 
the apple, and vice versa, but neither, 
when thus grafted, will continue bear¬ 
ing for many years. Peach scions may 
be put into the wild plum and nice fruit 
raised, but the flavor is much changed. 
Pears, when put upon quince, give small 
trees, with fruit of. very decided flavor. 


Fruit is very much changed in color, 
size and flavor by being grafted upon 
trees having fruit cf different quality. 

The Goat Willow. 

Attention is called in Meehan’s 
Monthly to the goat willow. Following 
are some of the statements made con¬ 
cerning it: 

One of the most beautiful of spring 
flowering shrubs of comparatively largo 
growth is the male form of the goat 
willow, Salix caprea. Before the frost 
is hardly gone the large ovate spikes of 
yellow anthers make a brilliant show. 
In addition to its good appearance it has 
a fragrance which is agreeable to most 
persons. The female form is far less 
handsome. What is known as the Kil¬ 
marnock willow belongs to this species, 
this being the female form of the same 
species, which has assumed a weeping 
habit. This is almost destitute of fra¬ 
grance. Considering the great beauty of 
the male form, it is rather surprising 
that it is not more generally employed 
in ornamental gardening. The weeping 
variety of the female form is grafted on 
the male, and very often the grafted 
portion dies away, leaving only the 
stock living, and it is chiefly from these 
stocks that the male plants, occasionally 
seen, have been distributed, for there 
has been very little demand for the male 
plant directly from American nurseries. 

Keeping: Plants Free From Insects. 

Active means must be resorted to oi 
the aphis will soon cover such plants as 
the pelargonium and the rose if not met 
with effective weapons. Fir tree oil soap 
is the best insecticide I have ever used 
in fighting this pest. It is sure death to 
the insect if it reaches it, and is harm¬ 
less to all plants if the infusion is made 
and applied according to the directions 
on the can. It is also very effective with 
mealy bug and scale. The red spider— 
which is the most destructive insect I 
have ever had trouble with—can only be 
conquered by the use of water in liberal 
quantities. It should be applied every 
day, and ail over the plant. The spider 
locates himself on the underside of the 
leaves, and is dislodged only by forcible 
and repeated syringing.—Gor. American 
Agriculturist. 

Power of the Sun’s Heat. 

Architects and builders have long been 
aware of the fact that bridges and build¬ 
ings of all kinds expand in summer and 
contract in winter, but no scientific ob¬ 
servations were ever made on that score 
until quite recently. Experiments made on 
Call monuments in both this country and 
Europe during the heat of the past sum¬ 
mer show that the perpendicularity of 
such structures is badly affected by the 
rays of the sun. At one time the Washing¬ 
ton monument was found to lean nine 
inches out of plumb. This peculiarity, it 
was said, was due to the greater expansion 
of the side upon which the sun’s rays fell. 

■—St. Louis Republic. 


The Home of Cholera. 

The marshy ground of the Ganges delta, 
with its vast masses of vegetation decay¬ 
ing under a tropical sun, is the native 
home of the cholera. In that pestilential 
region the cholera and plague are found 
every year and all the year round. Every 
cholera epidemic which has desolated Eu¬ 
rope, every visitation of the plague, is be¬ 
lieved to have started from the mouth of 
the Ganges. 
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ORIENTAL SWEETMEATS. 


In Turkey Grown Up People and Children 
Both Bat Many Sweet Things. 

In the east sweets, or what we would 
call candies, are mostly made in people’s 
own houses, but a few kinds are sold, al¬ 
though there are no special sweetshops, 
but sellers of vegetables and of curdled 
milk sometimes sell sweets, too, and some¬ 
times sweets are hawked about the streets. 
The prinoipal sweetmeat is halawy, mean¬ 
ing literally sweet. It is made in large 
lumps of ground sesame (a kind of corn), 
honey and wheat flour, and pieces are cut 
off as required. 

The sellers of halawy have a curious cry, 
“For a nail, O sweetmeat!” They are 
said to be thieves, or at least receivers of 
stolen goods, for children often steal iron 



SWEET DELIGHTS. 

tools, etc., to exchange with these men for 
their sweetmeats. The seller of fruit evi¬ 
dently thinks his natural sweets superior 
to artificial ones, for his cry is: “O mul¬ 
berries! O mulberries! Now halawy dies!” 

Then as sweetmeats eastern people have 
dried fruits—dates, shelled almonds, shell¬ 
ed walnuts, sun dried apricots and fruit 
pounded up with sugar and spread out to 
dry in thin sheets, these having the ap¬ 
pearance of porous brown paper, though 
this comparison does not sound very ap¬ 
petizing. 

The Arabio name for Turkish delight is 
“rest for the throat,” and quantities are 
made in the private houses of the rich. 
Sweets are largely eaten by grown up peo¬ 
ple, sherbet, coffee and trays of sweetmeats 
being handed round to visitors and even to 
customers in shops, for bargaining in the 
east is often a tedious process, the custom¬ 
er kicking off his shoes and tuoking up his 
legs, Turkish fashion, on to the raised and 
carpeted floor of the shop in preparation 
for an hour or so of amicable haggling 
with its proprietor. When the latter has 
to leave his shop during the daytime, he 
never dreams of putting up, or, rather, 
pulling down, his shutters, but simply 
draws a net across the shop or trusts to his 
neighbors to watch over his goods. 

But this is wandering from the subject 
of Turkish delight. In the fabrication of 
this delicacy starch, rosewater and sugar 
in various proportions are boiled together, 
and just at the right moment the mixture . 
is poured out into a shallow tray to cool 
and then is cuUnto str ips and dusted with 


finely powdered sugar. Much'of the Turk¬ 
ish delight sold In other countries is only 
a leathery imitation of the true thing, but 
when one tastes and eats a piece of this it 
is impossible to help feeling truly grateful 
to the Turks. 

“Between You and I.” 

One of the most common mistakes of 
language is the use of the expression “be¬ 
tween you and I.” The number of people 
who use “I” and “he” in the objective is 
countless. Most of them know better, 
but they go on saying, “Will you go with 
Dick and I to the theater!'” and even, “It 
was between he and I, ” although the same 
people would never think of saying, “Will 
you go with I?” 

“Me and him did it” is not more un¬ 
grammatical than “between you and I.” 
It is evident that some people use th8 
phrase without knowing, without think¬ 
ing of it. Other people, who have been 
taught that “me and him went” is not 
correct suppose that “between you and 
me” is also ungrammatical. 

The use of this is increasing, and The 
American Bookmaker has become so 
aroused over it that it says: “When one 
hears people who have been educated at 
good schodls make use of the nominative 
case in the objective and say ‘between 
you and I,’ or ‘I will let you and he 
know,’ only pity can be felt for them, or 
perhaps the idea of throwing a book at 
them may be momentarily entertained.” 



A SUBMARINE BOAT. 

An Interesting Achievement In the Line 
of Submarine Vessels. 

Enthusiastic inventors have long main¬ 
tained that the realization of Jules Verne's 
fine conception of a submarine ship was 
but a question of time. In truth, plenty 
of submarine boats have been constructed, 
but usually there have boon some unsatis¬ 
factory features. With each experiment, 
however, an advance is made. A remark¬ 
able submarine torpedo boat for the Unit¬ 
ed States navy is now under construction. 
The Literary Digest translates from a 



THE GOUBJ3ET ON HEE WAY TO THE WATEE. 
French source a partial description of the 
Gourbet, a recent creation. This is a tor¬ 
pedo boat and only a model on a small 
scale of ideas which the inventor proposes 
to carry out hereafter on large lines. 

Its form is that of a spindle described by 
an aro of a circle revolving about its chord. 
The regularity of its outlines is interrupted 
above by the oval dome or cap that gives 
access to the belly of this marine monster 
and at its lowest point by a sort of false 
keel that, while giving exceptional stabil¬ 
ity to the apparatus, constitutes its last re¬ 
source in unforeseen peril; a turn of a 
key, given by one of the crew, detaches 
this weight, leaving the boat freed at once 
to se e k t he surface of the water with the 


speed oT a coEk. 

In its normal condition the little boat 
floats on the water, showing above the sur¬ 
face only the top of its dome. Thus the 
captain through the windows above the 
iurface can see all around him and direct 
Its course at his ease. From a distance it 
would be as difficult to detect the boat as 
it would be to see a life saving buoy. But 
let the vessel enter the zone of danger and 
Its true role will begin; a little water is 
allowed to enter its hold, and it sinks just 
to the desired depth—12 to 15 feet, gener¬ 
ally, 80 feet if necessary. 

The windows now are of little use in 
looking about, but an optical tube com¬ 
posed of a series of telescopic sections can 
be thrust up above the water level, and by 
means of a system of reflecting prisms 
makes it possible to see all that is going on 
at the surface. 

In the Goubet thevertioal motion is in¬ 
dependent of the horizontal. The former 
can take place as well when the boat is 
still as when she is in motion, a fact that 
distinguishes her sharply from a whole 
class of submarine boats. 

The boat, we are further told, is driven 
by an electric motor run by a primary bat¬ 
tery of the mercury-bisulphate type. Com¬ 
pressed oxygenated air is carried in cylin- 



INTEEIOE VIEW TOWAED THE STEEN, 
ders and released as needed, the increase 
of pressure being preveuted by pumping 
out an equal quantity of vitiated air. Tho 
excess of carbonic acid is absorbed by caus¬ 
tic potash. Thus the boat, with its crew 
of three, can stay under water 10 or 13 
hours. 


An Anatomical Distinction of Man. 

Science tells that the German Professor 
Ranke has developed some interesting facts 
in relation to the relative weights of tho 
brain and spinal cord in man. It is well 
known that man has not the heaviest 
brain of any animal. The whale and the 
elephant have heavier. Nor has he the 
heaviest in proportion to his weight. 
Some singing birds, various small apes 
and the mole have proportionately heavier 
brains. What Ranke briugs out is that 
the weight of the human brain i3 much 
greater iu proportion to the weight of the 
spinal cord than in any other vertebrate. 


I New Treasure Iu California. 

The discovery of a rich lode of the rarest 
quality of chrysoprase is reported from 
Tulare county, Cal., in the New York 
Journal. 

Though inferior shades of chrysoprase 
are found elsewhere, Siberia is said to 
have been the only source of the^perfeofc 
gems hitherto. Chrysoprase is a very val¬ 
uable variety of chalcedony. 

C’TTfi'D TV A VH fastest, easiest 

uJtlUXuXU isJLV JP. method. Eearn in 1 
hour. Complete hook 85c. Private Lessons 
hy mail and diploma, $1.00.|Circ’sfree. Send 
to editors this paper i 
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No. 30.—Charade. 

What heights unsealed, what depths. 

What dangers braved my eiebt to gain. 

Men risk their lives, nay, sell their soul 
In the mad strife, so often vain. 

My second looks to Tubal Cain, 

If not for ancestry, for art, 

And every nation, every ag«* 

Assigns to him a useful part. 

My WHOiiE—how tenderly we scan 
The foil les 01 this gifted man! 

In not another can we find 
The fun and pathos so combined. 


- 

No. 31.—Illustrated Rebus. 



No. 32. —Arithmetical. 


1. A man being asked his ago said, If 
you add IS to my age and multiply the 
sum by 6, and divide that product by 4, 
the answer will be 81. What was his age? 

2. There are two numbers, the greater 
of which multiplied by the difference be¬ 
tween the numbers will equal 12, and the 
lesser multiplied by the sum of the two 
numbers will equal 40. What are the num¬ 
bers? 


No. 33.—Octagons. 

1. Anything small. 2. An ecclesiastical 
headdress. 3. A fertile spot. 4. Stum-, 
bles. 5. A beast of burden. 

1. A chart. 2. Land belonging to a 
nobleman. 3. Imbecile. 4. Impelled by 
the use of a pole. 6. A color. 

1. To force in. 2. Swift. 3. A com¬ 
mon fruit. 4. A city of Italy. 5. A lair. 


No. 34.—Numerical Enigma. 

My whole is a town and fortress in the 
south of Euro/ e. 

3, 4, 5, 7, a contemptuous word for a 
child. 

1, 8, 9, 3, clothing. 

4, 5, 2, 6, pa^t of a fence. To scold. 

8, 4, 5, 1, to boast. 

1, 8, 2, 7, manner of walking. 

1, 2, 6, 7, not always what it appears. 

8, 5, 2, 7, a temptation. A refreshment. 

7, 4, 5, 2, 6, a track. 

6, 6, 7, 8, 9, a place for sacrifice. 

8, 8, 9, part of a gate. An impediment. 

7, 8, 9, a name for a sailor. 

7, 4, 2, 5, 6, a test. A legal examination. 


No. 33.-—Geographical Letter, 

My Dear (a port in Cape Colony)—I am 
sending you a very pretty (a port in Russia) 
coat for little (a cape in Labrador). It is far 
(lake in North America) to the last one. I am 
glad to say (a mountain in New South Wales) 
is much better and is not beyond (an island 
near Spitzbergen). The boys are making some 
(county of Ireland off the south coast) boats 
to swim in the pond. I suppose you know Miss 
QakaJm Switzerland) has. eons to_A£rica. She 



sailed fn the steamship' (ail islandoff ' flio east 
coast of China). Have not heard yet whether 
she has arrived there safely. With fondest 
love, I remain, your cousin 

(Town in Bulgaria) (a cape off Guinea). 


No. 3G.—Changed Birds. 

1. Change a bird’s head and have “a 
three masted vessel, having her fere and 
main masts rigged as a ship and her miz- 
zen as a schooner.” 

2. Change a sea bird’s head and have 
part of a vessel. Change again and have 
an animal. Change again and have 
“quiet,” as during a storm; again and 
have “nothing.” 

8. Change a bird’s head and have a 
large animal of the United States and 
Canada. 


No. 37.—Riddles. 

1. What Ss that which can keep pace 
with the swiftest horse yet always goes on 
foot? 

2. When i3 a plant to bo more dreaded 
than a mad dog? 

3. Though you set me on foot, I shall be 
on my head. 

4. There is a word of six letters; take 
one away, and 12 will remain. 

5. If a mother speaks often of her chil¬ 
dren, how can you be sure that she has 
more than six? 

Soares For the Tongue. 

Six thick thistle sticks. 

Flesh of freshly fried flying fish. 

The sea ceaseth, and it sufficeth us. 

High roller, low roller, rower. 

Gaze on the gray brigade. 

Strange strategic statistics. 

Give Grimes Jim’s gilt gig whip. 

She says she sells seasliells. 

A cup of coffee in a copper ooffeepot. 

Say, should such a shapely sash shabby 
stitches show? 

Sarah in a shawl shoveled soft snow 
softly. 

Smith’s spirit flask split Philip’s aixth 
sister’s fifth squirrel’s skull. 

A box of mixed biscuits, a mixed bis¬ 
cuit box. 

Strict, strong Stephen Stringer snared 
slickly six sickly silky snakes. 

Swan swam over the sea; swim, swan, 
swim; swan swam back again; well swum 
swan. 


Key to the Puzzler. 

No. 23.—Word Puzzles: 1. Garden, 
danger, gander. 2. Rogues, grouse. 3. 
Lime, mile. 4. Pare, pear, reap. 6. Notes, 
stone, tones. 6. Dared, dread, adder. 

No. 24.—Crooked Paths: 1. City of the 
Straits. 2. Father of Medicine. 3. Hub 
of the Universe. 4. Old Probabilities. 

No. 25.—The Lost Pet: Peter, impetu¬ 
ous, Capetown, petition, petunia, parapet, 
petal, carpet, petrifaction, petulancy, im¬ 
petus, trumpet. 

No. 26.—Progressive Enigma: Carpen¬ 
ter. 

No. 27.—Geographical Anagram: Girl- 
on-tub-N—Burlington. 

No. 28.-—American Cities: 1. Charles¬ 
ton. 2r. Saratoga. 3. Montpelier. 4. 
Springfield. 5. Richmond. 6. Baltimore. 
t. Rochester. 8. Hartford. 9. New Ha- 
tfen. 10. Provideruie- - - 


frfin'n Monthly, 50 cents a year, 

UiUU«L/ ideal home paper. Sam- 

“H A Tmift P le C( *py 5 cents. First 
JL>L\ U yearly subscription for 
any month received from any town, with 
cash will he entered for five years. Next 
two for four years. Next three for three 
years. Next four for two years. Be the 
first to subscribe next month. Big induce¬ 
ments to F gents. 

GOOD READING, Norwalk, O. 


No. 2 I S7—X Handful of Peas: 1. P-asp 
«her. 2. P-articIe. 3. P-alms. 4. P-earl. 

5. P-russia. 6. P-lover. 7. P-ear. 8. 
P-artlsan. 9. P-robe. 10. P-arson. 11. 
P-alter. 12. P-arable. 13. P-arched. 3 4. 
P-astern. 


How to Press Seams. 

An ingenious woman has discovered 
a new and satisfactory way of pressing 
seams. 

A rolling pin is at the bottom of it. 
She has taken a rolling pin and split it 
in half, covering it as one would an 
ironing board. It presses the seams td 
perfection, as it supplies a curving, 
smooth surface, and yet one which re¬ 
mains firm beneath the weight of the 
iron. 

How to Make Paper Oranges. 

Select a pretty shade of orange tissue 
paper, cut pieces 5 by 93^ inches, using 5 
inches for length. Draw this between 
thumb and finger until it is a fine crin¬ 
kle, then sew up sides with silk, gather 
bottom half an inch from edge, wind 
silk around so it will not pull out, turn 
and stuff with cotton, gather top. Buy 3 
yards of rubber stemming, cut this in 5 
different lengths, run a fine wire insidj 
stem, letting this come out about 2 
inches, run this through top of orange 
and fasten around stem. Cut a leaf out 
of green paper, about 8 inches, crinkle in 
center, using 8 for an orange. Stick 
on to stem, letting ends hang down over 
orange. Five make a pretty bunch. Tie 
with ribbon. 


How Potato Pancakes Are Made. 

Boil six medium sized potatoes in 
salted water until thoroughly cooked; 
mash them and set aside to cool; then 
add 3 well beaten eggs, a quart of 
milk and flour enough to make a pan¬ 
cake batter. Bake quickly on a well 
greased griddle and serve very hot. 

How to Make Lemon Froth. 

Soak 2 ounces of gelatin in a pint of 
cold water. When swollen, dissolve it in 
a pint of boiling water and add the rinds 
and the strained juice of 6 lemons. Let 
it stand until it is just beginning to set, 
then take out the rinds, and add the 
whites of 12 eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. 
When the egg is well beaten into the 
jelly, so that it looks like snow, turn it 
into a glass bowl, and serve. 
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OUR 


DEPARTMENT. 

Dealing in Postage Stamps. 

Continued from last number. 

In previous chapters we have given beginners di¬ 
rections for starting a stamp enterprise, telling 
them how to construct the cabinet for holding 
their stock, and describing an easy method of 
making paper boxes to fit the cabinet, and hold 
all the assorted specimens of stamps. We also 
gave some hints on how to arrange the stamps 
on sheets, and put them up in packets ready for 
sale. We will now try to give some further hints 
on how to dispose of the stamps thus made ready 
for the market. 

The more numerous your agents the more exten¬ 
sive will be your business. You must at once 
make an effort to secure as many as possible, 
offering them 25, 33 Y or even 50 per cent, com¬ 
mission for selling stamps for you. The stamps you 
send them to sell should be hinged to sheets of 
paper. Ruled approval sheets, as they are called, can 
be made with pen and ink, or bought already print¬ 
ed of some dealer. Hinges may also be bought, or 
made at home. The best way to buy the 
gummed paper is in sheets and cut it up into 
hinges yourself. You can then make them any 
size you like, and get more for your money than 
by buying them by the thousand already prepared. 
Here is a novel way to cut and bend a number 
of hinges at once :— 

Fold a piece of paper into eight pieces, and 
with a knife or paper cutter separate the small 
sheets thus made. Then lay them all on top of 
one another with the gummed side down. 

With scissors you now cut off of all eight sheets 
a strip of paper running the whole length of the 
sheet, and about three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and then bend all the strips through the middle 
so that the crease will run parallel with the strix>s 
forming, as it were, a miniature trough, or gutter. 
From this chop off the hinges with your scissors, 
making eight at once and about one-hundred from 
each gutter. These hinges will be bent ready for 
use and save you much time in not having to bend 
each hinge separately. 

Some prefer to make their own hinge paper. 
Unless the material is bought in large quantities, 
however, it is no cheaper than to buy the machine- 
made gum paper of some dealer. Gum arabic 
makes the best paper and merely needs to be 
dissolved in water before being spread on the 
sheet with a brush. Sugar, glue, and dextrine, 
dissolved in water and brought to a boil makes a 




WHERE DEALERS GET their STAMPS 

is to be one of the topics for next issue of THE YOUTH’S COM¬ 
RADE. Subscribe now. No sample copies will be printed. 

QiFin A ISCSI? 105 Java etc., hinge paper, cats., fine 
s2l JL .OwJaIL Jk O® Stamp Album, all for 5c. Everyone writ¬ 
ing to be a new agent gets FREE a beautiful. Illustrated Stamp Al¬ 
bum and packet of foreign stamps. Bargain cats., illustrated, tell¬ 
ing about those 3 bbls. of free stamps, will be sent to anyone. To 
advertise our paper more extensively, we have started one of the 
largest stamn concerns on earth. 50 per cent comm, to Agents. 

A. BU1LAED & CO., 97 Pembroke St., BOSTON, MASS. 

.. . .. — ^ -» 
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cheaper gum, but as it hardens soon after it is 
taken from the lire, has to be spread rapidly. 

Packets of stamps are made with less trouble 
than approval sheets. These may be sold through 
agents. If there are any fruit, stationery, or 
drug stores in your place you must make an at¬ 
tempt to introduce your packets into these stores. 
Offer twenty-five or a larger per cent, to the store 
keeper on all the packets he may sell for you and 
he will seldom hesitate to put your packets in 
his window. 

0 

For packet envelopes use something small that 
will not take up too much room. Small envelopes 
are kept on sale by some stamp dealers, and cost 
but a trifle. On the outside of the packet should 
be pasted a stamp or two to attract the attention, 
and underneath, the value of the packet and a 
brief description of its contents. A dozen or more 
packets should be mounted on a card. The cover 
of a shoe box makes about the right-sized card for 
the window. A drop of mucilage will glue each 
packet to the card, and if a string is run through 
the top of a card the latter can be hung in the 
window where every passer-by will surely see it. 

A boy who attends a lgrge school containing a 
number of stamp collectors has a better chance to 
start a stamp enterprise than one who does not; 
but as we have just explained there is more than 
one way of selling your stock of stamps. 

Next time we hope to continue this series by 
telling you where dealers get their stamps, a secret 
never before made known to the public. 



NOTES 



A 10c Baltimore local on white paper of same 
type as the 5c has been discovered in Louisville, 
Ky. It is reported that a New York collector 
paid as high as $4,400 for this stamp. 


We are told that Japan is about to issue a new 
series of stamps on which will be placed the por¬ 
traits of famous men who have died in the ser¬ 
vice of their country. 

By the recent death of Theo. Toppel of Phila¬ 
delphia, philately loses one of her most devoted 
promoters. 


The society with a long name, known as the 
S. S. S. S. or Society for the Suppression of Spec¬ 
ulative Stamps is still doing good work in show¬ 
ing up stamps of questionable character. 


The new stamps of Greece, announced in a pre¬ 
vious number of the Youth’s Comrade, are in the 
market. They are entirely different from any 
stamps heretofore printed. 
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Another Counterfeit. 

A few months ago a gang of counterfeiters were 
caught in Chicago while in the operation of count¬ 
erfeiting our present issue United States two cent 
stamp. The engraving they produced was very 
much inferior to t,he genuine stamp, but they 
nevertheless succeeded in selling thousands of 
these bogus stamps to manufacturers and other 
parties doing an extensive mail business. 

It required some tact on the part of the govern¬ 
ment to locate the offenders, but after some weeks 
of investigation their secret haunts were discovered, 
their rdates confiscated, and the counterfeiters 
themselves imprisoned. The government did not 
expect any further trouble after that, but to 
insure against a possible future attempt it placed 
a private watermark on the paper used in the 
manufacture of all new stamps. In spite of this 

precaution, however, a second attempt has just 
been made in Chicago to counterfeit the same two 
cent stamp. This time the engraving is more 
skilfully done, and even the watermark in the 
paper is represented. 

Should this counterfeiting continue much longer 
the government will be obliged to change the 
design of the two cent stamp. 

Proposed U. S. Local Stamps. 

A bill has been prepared for Congress author¬ 
izing the use of special stamps to each city in the 
United States. If this bill were to pass there 
would be countless varieties of United States 
stamps, for each city would choose some appropri¬ 
ate design of its own. The size of our United 
States albums would consequently have to be en¬ 
larged, and collectors would find it almost a 
hopeless task to get all the varieties. The extra 
expense of engraving municipal stamps forms the 
chief objection to this scheme, so that it is hardly 
X^robable that the bill will pass through Congress. 
Its advantage lies in the means it affords post- 

office inspectors of locating counterfeiters. 

• ___ 

A new Confederate local has recently been 
discovered. It was issued by the postmaster of 
Beaumont, the name of which place it bears at the 
top of the stamp, and beneath the words “Paid, 
ten cents.” 

* * * * * * 

* * * 

The current Cuban and Porto Rico stamps have 

been changed in color. 

* * * * * * 

* * * 

There is an unusual supply of forged Japanese 
stamps in the market, including both used and 

unused varieties. 

* * * * * * 

* * * 

The one-cent postal card of Canada is now 
printed in black ink on yellowish cardboard of 
light weight. 

* * * * * * 

* * 

A new penny stamp is reported from the South 
African Republic. 


A Toy Bird that Will Return 
To its Master. 

Find a piece ~ 

of stiff card 
for the bird, 
a n d with a 

pair of scis- _ 

sors cut him 

out to the size and shape of the print¬ 
ed pattern. He looks like a very 
funny bird, but you will find him a 
very obedient one. You can send him 
off a flying across the room, but he 
'will come back to you the next mo¬ 
ment and perhaps fall down at your 
feet. If he does not get as far as that 
on his homeward fly he will certainly 
turn around and come nearly back to 

his starting point before falling to --—— 

the ground. 

Unlike most birds you have to urge him a little 
to fly out of your hands, and in fact give him a 
pretty smart rap with your lead pencil, before he 
will budge an inch ; but he must like you just as 
well after that else he would not return so prompt¬ 
ly. 

To start him off you 'make an inclined plane 
out of a box cover (or a book) which must be held 
in front of you with your left hand, and in such a 
way that the end farthest from you will be a little 
higher than the nearest end. Then lay the bird 
on the cover so that one end of him will project 
about an inch over the right-hand edge of the 
cover. This end you strike with a lead pencil 
held in your right hand. The blow sends the' bird 
across the room towards the ceiling. Owing to 
his peculiar shape, however, he turns around after 
he has gone a certain distance and comes flying 
back to his master. 


Terms Used to Define Coins. 

Every numismatist knows several terms used in 
books and catalogues to define the various parts 
of a coin. For the sake of new beginners we give 
the following definitions :— 

“Obverse” means the front side of a coin, and 
is abbreviated “Obv.” “Reverse” (Rev.) is the 
back. 

The “type” of a coin is its principal object; the 
"“field,” the entire surface on which the type is 
set. 

“Simbols” are the smaller objects represented 
anywhere on the coin, being subordinate to the 
main type. 

Any part of a coin below the level of the main 
surface is said to be “incuse.” 

“Base” or “billion” pieces are coins composed of 
a mixture of silver and copper. 

“Over-dates” are coins having one date on top^ 
of another. This is caused by the coin having 
been struck from an old die into which a new 
date has been sunk. 
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NEW VOLUME BEGINS NEXT MONTH ' —— 


SUBSCRIBE ROW TO SECURE A COMPLETE VOLUME, AND HELP YOURSELF TO OUR 

FREE = PREMIUM " GIETS ! 


THE*YDUTI’S 

COMRADE 

Is a highly interesting and instructive paper 
for all who are youthful either in age or spirit. 

it costs only 35 Cents a_ Year or 18 
cents for 0 months, and "v aluable Pre¬ 
miums go with every subscription. . 

In moral tone, literary perfection, and artistic 
make-up it has few competitors, and is outdone 
by none. 

It delights thousands of readers, both young and 
old, in all parts of the United States and Canada, 
and is fast becoming the one great American 
monthly magazine of its kind. The Youth’s 
Comrade contains the choicest of stories by popu¬ 
lar writers; thrilling narratives of soldiers and 
explorers ; educational matters pertaining to elec¬ 
tricity, chemistry, physics, etc.; historical works 
on varied subjects; directions for making many 
useful and instructive articles; and 

, TO INTEREST COLLECTORS .... 

has columns filled with the latest stamp news from 
all parts of the world. 

In short, our paper is made to interest YOU, 
whatever your inclinations are. 

FREE PRE/V\W/V\ GIFTS! 

Whether you subscribe yourself or get your 
friends to subscribe you are entitled to the follow¬ 
ing gifts ; but each application for a gift must be 
accompanied by the sum (in silver or 1 or 2 cenfi 
stamps) necessary for the subscription to the 
paper, and the full address of each party to whom 
the paper is to be sent. 


SET OF. 

TOY MONEY. . 

As used in Business Colleges FREE for One 
Yearly Subscription to tlie Youth’s Comrade. 
Printed in sheets on colored stock ready to be 
cut out. A part represents old Confederate 
Bills, Pine Tree, Shillings, Foreign Coins, 
Drafts, Blank Checks etc. An instructive toy 
and interesting to coin collectors. 

Subscribe yourself or get us one new sub¬ 
scriber and we will give you this Money 
FREE. 


OUR TOY .... 
POST OFFICE. 

Free ^ or One Yearly Subscription to The 
Youth s Comrade. It contains sheets of toy 
stamps of different values, envelopes, can¬ 
celler for stamping letters, one package of 
cancelling ink and one package of mucilage, 
all packed in strong box. It goes well with 
the set of Toy Money. Lots of fun for the 
younger readers. 

Subscribe yourself or get us one new sub¬ 
scriber and we will give you this Post Office. 


THE BEST OFFER OF ALL. 

WHOEVER WILL GET US 
3 YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
YOUTH’S COMRADE, WILL RECEIVE 
THE PAPER FREE FOR ONE YEAR. 




FREE! FREE!! 

TO STAMP COIXECTOBS. 



few thousand left 
Write AT ONCE. 


Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES pric¬ 
ing nearly all the postage stamps of the 
WOULD are going fast, hut here is a chance 
to get one FREE. You should never buy or 
sell a stamp until you know its exact value, 
if you do not want to get taken in by some 
unscrupulous party. This catalogue is 
brought up to and includes the U. S. Colum¬ 
bus series. We have discontinued selling it 
for any price, hut we now offer it to you 
FREE to advertise our paper. Don’t pay 50 
cents fora catalogue while this one 1 - sts. 

Get us one new subscriber for O months, 
at 18 cents, or subscribe yourself for 6 
months, and get FREE this Catalogue 
complete in one volume. There are only a 
and we do not expect to print any more, so 


3 CATALOGUES FREE. 

Get us a new subscriber for one year at 35 cents, or subscribe 
yourself, and get FREE the following: 

1. The above complete catalogue of nearly all the stamps in the 
world. 

2 . A catalogue of prices we pay YOU for stamps, pricing both 
common and rare ones. 

3. A catalogue of prices we pay for the U. S. coins worth over 
face value. ABU THREE FOR ONE SUBSCRIBER. 



UNUSED ECUADOR,* rare Unpaid 
France, Porto Rico, etc., and the above 
catalogue pricing nearly all the stamps 
of the world will be given FREE for one yearly 
subscriber. 



A DEALER’S 
..STOCK 




• • 


Of Stamps, Packets, Pocket Albums, 

Hinge Paper, Approval Sheets, Price 
Lists and in fact everything necessary 
for commencing business. 

FREE for Two Yearly- 
Subscriptions to THE 

YOUTH’S COMRADE. 

A WORLD STAMP ALB UM 

For One Yearly Subscription and 3 cents extra we offer The 
Illustrated “WORLD” Stamp Album, made to hold about 3500 
stamps. On good paper, stiff covers, artistically printed. 



CONFEDERATE MONEY. 

A set of 3 Genuine Confederate Bills for One Yearly Subscrip, 
lion. 6 all different for 2 Subscriptions. Old and lAique. 



THE LITTLE GIANT MINERAL COLLECTION 


Consists of 30 fine specimens of minerals from 

America and Europe, including Garnet, brilliant Zincite, Sparkling 
Hematite, Roee Quartz, etc., etc., ail labeled, and packed in strongbox. 
PRICE ONLY 19 CENTS, Post Free, or FREE for One 
Yearly Subscriber to THE YOUTH’S COMRADE, and 3 c. 



BOX OF CHEMICAL 

WONDERS, Comprised of 11 
packages of chemicals, test 
papers, and manual for per¬ 
forming a number of wonder¬ 
ful experiments, such as: 

To imitate lightning, to test acids, potash 
and iron, to make gun powder, secret ink, 
crystals, bright fire, illuminating gas, &c. 

Sent post free, 1 g 

OR GIVEN FOR ONE 
YEARLY SUBSCRIBER and 2 cents. 












































































































